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Correspouvence. very gvod, as also beets, parsnips, carrots, on-| alogy holds good between the animal and veget- 
, == | ions, cabbages, and such beans as survived the | able creation. Trees, raised on poor land, are 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, frost ;—but few apples, and those small and/small and weak in their infancy, and would con- 
knotty. I have endeavoured to discover what! tinue so for years, if not removed from the nur- 


Sirn—Notwithstanding | have heretofore com- 
municated some remarks on the effects of the 
frost on the 15th of June last, yet as | havesince 
taken an excursion south-west of this place in 
order to view the situation of the new farms in 
what is called the Beech Lands, it may not be 
improper to make some further observations. 

The frost appears to have fallen very uneven 
and spotted. On some of the highest ridges, 
the vegetation showed no marks of frost, while 
it fell very heavy and destructive in the valleys, 
particularly along the large streams of water, 
that probably attractedit. And perhaps as there 
was a high north wind that night, it blew it off 
the high ridges to settle in the valleys, or it was 
repelled by the effluvia arising from the hem- 
lock timber, and wherever there was pitch pine 
timber, it attracted the frost very severely. It 
appears that white oak and chestnut also attract 
the frost, as it killed all the leaves on such tim- 
ber, and no other, except the sumac. 

Some apparent advantages were derived from 
the frost. It killed all the caterpillars and grass- 
hoppers, so that there are none to be seen, and 
very few flies or gnats in the woods, compared 
with other summers. 

As to Indian corn, all such as the leaves 
showing touches of the frost, remained sta- 
tionary for some time, is yet very small and 
backward; and, what is remarkable, a very 
great proportion of the stalks and some whole 
hills have no signs of ears. All such crops, 
where the frost nipped the ends of the leaves 
will be very slight and poor indeed. 

I saw several pieces of excellent, stout, for- 
ward corn growing amongst the logs, that have 
never been hoed nor any labour ouruapeee 
them after planting. That mode of faring is 
so worthy of pursuit in all new settlements, that 
1 will describe it—Fall all the timber in the 
month of June, or as soon as the leaves are fully 
grown. Lop down all the limbs, and spread 
them as even over the ground as may be done. 
In the latter part of April, or first of May, when 
dry enough for what they call a good burn, such 
as to warm the ground and kill the seeds of all 
wild stuff, turn the fire through it; about 10 or 
11 o’clock the fire will burn best. Then as 
soon as the fire is burned down, and the land 
cooled, plant it amongst the logs,—the hills near 
together, and but a few grains ina hill. The 
ground being warmed with the fire, it may be 
planted much earlier than on ploughed tand, 
and the logs being black attract the rays of the 
sun in a manper so agreeable to corn, that it 
will exceed any cleared land. 

Several farmers told me that when they could 


geta burn at a proper time to plant, such 
corp by far the most profitable crop they 
could ibly saise. And on such crops the late 


frost had no apparent effect. 


Oats, buck wheat, and potatoes appeared very 
stout and good; but pumpkins or any kind of 
vines will be very poor. Some early oats and 
spring rye are damaged. Flax and grass are 





kinds of apples withstood the frost best, but 80 
far in vain. I think there will be neither chest- | 
nuts, acorns, or beach nuts. 
Stockport, Pa. Aug. 20, 1824. . SAM’L PRESTON, | 
| 
| 
The subject of the Essay from which the following 


is extracted is of great importance to some parts of the | 


United States, where wood for timber and fuel is be- 
coming scarce and dear. The Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society have offered a premium | 
of $100, and three premiums of $50 each for the best 
plantation of White Oak Trees to be raised from the 
acorn, not less than 1000 trees per acre ; $50 for the 
best do, of White Ash and Larch Trees, raised from 
the seeds, not less than 1000 per acre. Several other 
Agricultural Societies in New-England have likewise 
offered premiums for similar purposes. [Ep. N.E.Farm. 








ON PLANTING FOREST TREES. 

From a paper communicated to the Bath and West of 
England Society ; by Mr Davis, steward to the Mar- 
quis of Bath. 

Kind of Trees proper to plant. 

As to the kinds of trees proper for planting, | 
little need be said. The soil, the situation, and | 
the aptitude of the country for producing any 
particular kind of trees or underwood, will point 
out the kinds which are fittest for the country. 
Nature shows us what she likes best in every situa- 
tion, in every country ; and if we follow her dic- 
tates, we shall seldom err. The principal ob- 
ject of a planter’s attention is to consider what 
kinds of wood grow best in the poorest land ; and 
if he can find land worth only 2 shillings and 
6 pence per acre can be made as productive as 
that worth 20 shillings, he will prefer planting 
the former. He thereby not only improves 
those parts of his estate which could be im- 
proved in no other way, but ornaments and 
shelters the rest. 

If he choose to adorn his lowest and best 
meadows by planting elms, limes, chestnuts, or 
other ornamental trees, he will do well; but no 
man of sense (to say nothing of taste) would 
cover a rich meadow with Scotch firs, while he 
has lands on the hills of not one-tenth of the 
value, that will produce them equally as well. 
Age and condition of Young Trees fit for planting. 

Mr. Miller, who has justly been styled the 
father of English gardening, was of opinion 
that young trees should be raised on good land ; 
and that it was necessary they should carry a 
stock of health and strength with them into the 
nursery, to enable them to live on poor land.— 
But some years since a contrary opinion pre-| 
vailed ; and it has been argued, that all nurse 
ries should be made on land similar to that pro- 
posed to be planted. 








Fortunately that opinion is now generally ex- 
ploded. It has been proved that a plant. | 
once weak, is for a long time, if not always) 
weak. A breeder of cattle would be laughed | 
at, if he attempted to make large healthy ani-, 
mals by starving them the first year ; and the an-' 


sery; and if removed weak, unless it were 
into much better land, they would never be 
otherwise. No tree can thrive without its due 
proportion of roots. A plant raised in poor 
land has never that proportion; and transplant- 
ing it into similar land is not likely to increase 
it. Whercas the same plant, if raised in strong 
land, would have twice as much root; and when 
transplanted, those roots will be able to find 
nourishment even from poor land, because they 
have more mouths fo collect it. 

Let those, who doubt this, view the Marquis 
of Bath’s nursery at Longleat, and then view 
the condition of his trees, and the soil on which 
they are planted. The former is a stiff loamy 
clay, worth 25 shillings per acre, and « great 
part of the latter was a barren gravel, which 
produced nothing but heath, and was not worth 
2 shillings and 6 pence per acre. 


Rules for Planting.— Whether Sowing or Trans- 
planting be preferable. 

It has been argued that trees should not be 
transplanted at all, but raised from seed on the 
land where they are intended to remain. (fn 
answer to this, if it be allowed that trees ra! 
ed in a poor nursery are weak, they wil! als 
be so, if sown where they are to remain 
as they will require to be kept clean froin 
for many years, until they are able t 
them down themselves, that expense wi 
serious one :—aiter all they wil! 
strong and healthy trees. But it is argu: 
some trees should not be transplanied at 1/|, 
particularly oaks. This I deny. | will allow 
that the tap root of an oak is given it to enable 
it to take deep hold in the land, and that it sel- 
dom makes sufficient lateral roots to keep the 
tree steady, whea transplanted into an exposed 
situation. ‘That would certainly be the case, if 
oaks twelve or fifteen feet high were dug up in 
a thick wood, and planted in an exposed situa- 
tion; but such is not the right way of trans- 
planting an oak. Let the acorns be planted in 
a nursery, on good land. Let them be remov- 
ed at three or four years old, and the tap root 
cut off. Let the plant also be cut down at the 
same time to within two or three inches of the 
crown of the root; and when it shoots the next 
spring, cut off all except one principal shoot, 
which may be trained toa tree, and removed 
with equal safety with any other kind of tree; 
and an oak so cot off will be bigger and taller 
at seven years old, than one uncut will be at ten. 
But whether transplanted or sown from the 
acorn, oak is not a proper tree to be planted 


‘single, unless in countries particularly favoura- 


ble to its growth, as many of the poor heaths 
in Hampshire are; but even then they thrive 
best where they are most sheltered. As to 
the propriety of transplanting every other kind 
of tree, it will not even bear an argument.* 
*By rae Eprror. The opinion of this writer is 
entitled to respect, as he appears to have nad muci: 
experience relative to the subject of his essay. It 
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At what age trees should be transplanted. 


When trees are raised in a nursery, the nur- 
sery man’s object is to make the most of his 
land. He sows his seeds in drills or in beds, and 
as soon as they begin to crowd, he disposes of 
them. If they are suffered to stand to draw 
each other up, they suffer material injury. They 
should therefore be removed before that period. 
Firs usually stand two years in the seed-bed, 
and two years in the transplanted bed: a third 


sinking of wells and the use of pumps; nor is| 
it improbable, that, in some situations, a suffi | 
cient supply may be obtained for hydraulic 


Fron Jackson's Travels. 


— 


EFFECTS OF OLIVE OIL. 


wdibdintends boring until he causes a sufficient | tn the kingdom of T'usis, the people ‘eeuslly 

uantity of water to ascend to the seuebinn ent of on ae ‘th a a 
x ht to supply Mr. Bostwick’s distiller itt | ene eat Ft ee 

elg oppty “ir. bot 7 h | 300 miles from the sea-coast. Their dress is in 
out the use of pumps; and from what he 48) general a wide woollen coat, its natural colour, 
~— cr gt Nee we 7 ee or mp | with short wide sleeves over, wrapping round 
realizing his expectation. We congratulate the ihe hody, and tied round the waist with a band; 
public on a discovery of such importance, and | they never wear a shirt, and seldom have either 








shoot is fatal. In forest trees, it is not so mate- 


hope some spirited individuals will enable him, 


rial ; they will not crowd each other under three} .. soon as he shall have finished the job in| 


or four years after transplanting ; and if they! hand, to prosecute the investigation, while they 


. . : | . 
are to be cut off at transplanting om age a may add essentially to their own comfort and 
they will be the better for standing so long-— | -op venience. 


Beeches, and such trees as will not beara knife, 
may he transplanted earlier. The grand point 
is to give every tree as much strength as possi- 
ble in the nursery ; and not suffer it to be weak- 
ened by standing too close before it is planted 
out where it is to stand. It is usual in some 
countries, particularly in Scotland, to plant out 
Scotch firs at once from the seed bed; but it 
must be in a country where there are neither 
hares nor rabbits. To be continued. 


BORING FOR WATER. 


Of the many accounts which we have published on 
the subject of boring for water, we do not recollect of 
any one which is more conclusive as to its feasibility 
than the following. 

We have been requested to publish this statement 
by a gentleman who was at New Brunswick during the 
operation—and who was told that any information that 
might be desired would be cheerfully afforded, if a like 
experiment should be made here. He will call upon 
the citizens to obtain subscriptions for this purpose— 
and we hope the laudableness of the undertaking ren- 
ders it unnecessary to bespeak their liberality thereon. 

[4lexr. Herald. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Ave. 2. 
Highly Important Discovery.—Levi Disbrow, 
an ingenious and enterprising mechanic of this 


city, being impressed with the belief, that, by’ 
boring into the earth a sufficient depth, astream | 


of water might be caused to flow therefrom, 


‘any where in this region of country, sometime | 
since determined to try the experiment; he 


commenced the operation of boring at the dis- 


tillery of J. H. Bostwick, Esq. about a mile. 


northwest of New Brunswick, where he has 
perforated through various strata of red shell, 
slate, silex, and granite, to the depth of about 


160 feet, and has brought up a stream of pure. 


water, which now discharges about 1,600 gal- 
Jons in 24 hours, and keeps increasing as his au- 
gar descends deeper. He commenced in the 
bottom of a well of about 13 feet in depth, the 
water of which was quite hard, but the water 
he had brought up from this great depth, is 
said to be as soft as rain water, and several de- 
grees colder than any of our ordinary springs 
or wells. This is a discovery of immense val- 
ue, as it will enable any one who can afford the 
expense, to have a stream of water issuing at 
his door, in his barn yard or in his fields, of the 
finest and most delicious flavour, and will, it is 
believed, in a great measure, supersede the 


may not be amiss, however, to observe that some writ- 
ers of eminence do not agree with him, as respects the 
expediency of transplanting oaks. Mr Miller says “‘ oaks 
are hest produced from the acorns in the places where 
the trees are to remain ; because those which are trans- 
planted will not grow to so large a size, nor remain 
sound so long.”® 


From the American Farmer. 


Albany, July 10, 1824. 


Sm,—I send you a specimen of the celebrat- 
ed White Flint Wheat, which flourishes in some | 
of the western counties of this State. A con- 
siderable quantity of it has been brought to 
this city for sale, by Mr. Elias Manchester, a 
respectable farmer of Scipio, Cayuga county— 
and I shall see that a bushel is reserved for you. 

This wheat has been mentioned in your pa- 
per, and has been favourably noticed by the 
Agricultural Society of the Valley of Virginia. 
It was known in Cayuga county in 1815, and 
was brought there from New Jersey. Mr. 
Watnus’ wheat was not sent there until 1818— 
both may have proceeded from Spain, and may 
probably have a common origin. 

The qualities of this wheat, as represented 
to me, are pre-eminently good, and I have no 
doubt of the correctness of the following state- 
ment. 

A less quantity of seed is necessary for sow- 
ing, as the original stalk spreads more. It 
yields whiter, more, and better flour. It does 
not require so much soil as other wheat, and 





' 
t 


er cerealia, it flourishes in proportion to the 
‘tichness of the soil. 

It produces five bushels per acre more than 
‘any other wheat, ceteris paribus. Since its 
adoption in Cayuga, it has never been known 
to suffer mildew, and it is not so much exposed 
to winter killing as other wheat in general. 

But its most distingnished good quality is its 
being invulnerable to the Hessian Fly. This 
is ascribed to the stalk, which is much smaller 
in the channel, and as thick again as the stalks 
of wheat in general. 

Our most experienced millers and merchants 
speak of this wheat as superior to any other. 

1 send you a small specimen of Salt made at 
Salina, in this State. 


Messrs. Editors,—I saw a communication in 
your paper, about two or 3 weeks ago, respect- 
ing the litttle insect called Moth, and the little 
red and black Ant. To prevent Moths eating up 
your clothes, whenever you put them up, al- 
ways be careful and put a plenty of tobacco in 
them, and the Moth will never touch them.— 
To prevent the little red and black Anis 
from getting into honey and sweet-meat pots— 
when your pots are put upon the shelves, al- 
ways be careful and sprinkle the shelves with 
black ground pepper, and they will not go near 


takes a greater growth; although like all oth-|? 








them.—NV: Y. Advertiser. 


trowsers, shoes, or stockings ; they have always 
a scarlet woollen cap on the head, & sometimes 
a coarse white turban. Those coolies who are 
employed in the oil stores, seldom eat anything 
but bread and oil. They smear themselves all 
over with oil, and their coat is always well 


; soaked with it. Though the plague frequently 


rages in Tunis, in the most frightful manner, 
destroying many thousands of the inhabitants, 
yet there was never known an instance of aby 


of those coolies, who work in the oil stores, 
ever being in the least affected by it. 


In the summer it is customary for them to 
sleep in the streets, upon the bare ground; we 
have frequently seen in the night, scorpions and 
other venomous reptiles, running about them in 
great numbers, yet we never heard of a single 
instance where the coolies were ever injured 
by them; nordo the musquitoes, which are very 
troublesome to other people in hot climates, 
ever molest them, though their face, hands and 
arms from their elbows are exposed, as also 
their legs and feet. Any other people being so 
much exposed, would be nearly destroyed by 
the musquetoes. ; 


In Tunis, when any person is stung by a 
scorpion, or bit by any other venomous reptile, 
they immediately scarify the part with a knife, 
and rub in olive oil as quick as possible, which 
arrests the progress of the venom. If oil is not 
applied in a few minutes, death is inevitable, 
articularly from the sting of a scorpion. Those 
in the kingdom of Tunis are the most venomous 
in the world. 





From the American Farmer. 


NEW AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


The Harmony Society, on the Wabash Riy- 
er, in the State of Indiana, has during a numn- 
ber of years manufactured Oil of pumpkin 
seeds with guod success, but lately they have 
discovered that well dried peach kernels also 
contain an oily substance ; and upon the first 
trial, they have pressed out of seven pecks of 
such kernels, five gallons of excellent oil 
which is very little inferior to sweet oil, ond 
may be used with advantage for many different 
useful purposes. 


And since peaches prosper and grow almost 
every where in the United States, it might be 
a matter of importance to every economical 
husbandman to gather the peach stones, which 
have for a long time been consideredguseless 
and get them opened and the kerne saved, 
during the long winter evenings, or*in wet 
weather, whereby he could find himself well 
recompensed for all his expended trouble. 


In Harmony, the above labour is performed 


by small schoolboys for their pastime between 
the school hours. F. R. 
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GEN. LA FAYETTE. 

The following anecdotes and notices of La Fay- 
ette, we have oer > ad ie 

His love of America.—Very few Americans 
have visited France for the last forty years 
without calling upon him. He is always ac- 
cessible to them—his eye kind!es whenever he 
talks of America :—** Why,” said an American 
gentleman, ‘can you not come to live among 
us—to lay your bones among a people, who 
owe you so mnoch—and whose latest descendants 
will venerate your ashes ?”” La Fayette point- 
ed to his grandchildren around him—he made 
no other reply. They were the ties which 
bound him to France. 

« You are now in America,” said he to an in- 
telligent Virginian, who was on a visit to his 
house. * America ?”’—* Yes, this room is 
what [ call America.” His guest looked around 
him, and beheld scattered every where the to- 
kens of his country—maps of the differennt 
States—the portraits of our distinguished men; 
of Washington, Franklin, Henry, &c.: Ameri- 
can books—the Electrical machine with which 
the great Franklin had made so many experi- 
ments, and which he had given as a mark of re- 
spect to this noble Frenchman. 


His Sword.—La Fayette preserves with the 
utmost care the sword which was presented to 
him by the American Congress. When the 
allied troops were recently in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, fearful that it might be snatched 
from his possession, he deposited it in the safe 
keeping of Mr. Jackson, the American Charge 
des Affaires, in Paris. ‘This sword bore upon 
it, the emblems of our nation. Upon the de- 
struction of the Bastile, the first key of this tre- 
mendous edifice was sent, at the instance of 
La Fayette, as a present to Washington. It 
now hangs ia the hall of Mount Vernon. The 
second key was melted into this sword, thus 
uniting in the same object the memorials of the 
struggles of two great countries, the one com- 
mencing its Revolytion, the other having 
achieved it. 


His personal appearance—La Fayette is now 
about 68 years of age; with a fresh and vigor- 
ous constitution for one of his years—though it 
was severely tried in the dungeon of Olmutz.— 
He lost all his hair daring his severe confine- 
ment, and now wears a wig. 


His domestic character.—In his domestic char- 
acter, and in his style of living, the General re- 
sembles one of the old patriarchs. 

His two daughters and his two sons and their 
respective families, live with this illustrious 
man, at his Castle of La Grange. A gentie- 
man who spent a week at his house, a few 
years since, says, they had thirteen children, 
corresponding in number to that of the old 
United States—and most of them marked, in 
their names, with something American. His 
two daughters are named Virginia and Caroli- 
na. La Fayette is their head—their protector 
—the being of all others on earth, endeared to 
them by a thousand ties. He has only been 
once married. At the age of nineteen, he left 
the arms of his wife, and the sweets of home, 
to fight for a people to whom he was not known, 
and who had no claims upon him; but ke felt 








for their wrongs, and he was determined, in op-| 


position to the wishes of his friends, to battle 


for liberty, in the new world, notwithstanding 
the strongest affection bound him to his wife.— | 


She shared his dungeon with him; sacrificed 
her life, in fact, for her affectionate husband— 
and to this day, he makes it a sacred and inva- 
riable rule to abandon the pleasures of society 
on the anniversary week of his wife’s dissolu- 
tion. “ You must not go this week, to La 
Grange, (said the American consul! to his friend) 
it is the week devoted to the memory of his 
lamented wife.” 


Whenever he walks into the fields, he gen- 
erally takes some of his grandchildren with 
him. He amuses himself with their prattling, 
joins in their little sports, and contributes: to 
their happiness. Such is the man whose name 
fills the whole of Europe with his fame—the 
man, who has contributed to establish the liber- 
ties of the new world. 


From Griscom’s “* Year in Europe.” 


BARCLAY’S BREWERY. 
The director of this establishment, to whom 
{ was introduced by a letter from one of the 
Barclays, put me in a way of seeing its various 
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executor to the estate, sold the establishment 
to its present owners. One of the latter inform. 
eda triend of mine, that the Doctor, in treating 
iwith them for the purchase, remarked in his 
| characteristic manner; * Gentlemen, it is not 
'merely these boilers and these vats that I am 
jselling you, but the potentiality of acquiring 
| wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

| <a 
WHITE-W ASHING. 

| The practice of white-washing apartments 
/eminently contributes to the preservation of 
|health; hence we would recommend the pro- 
| prietors of cottages, to enjoin their tenants reg- 
ularly to perform this operation, at least once 
annually. In countries abounding with lime, 
the expense will be trifling; and, even though 
the article should be purchased, the whole cost 
will not exceed one shilling. It ought to be re- 
marked, however, that hot or quick-lime is pref- 
,erable to any other, and must be employed as 
|soon as possible after it is slacked; for, by at- 
tending to this circumstance, its effects, in des- 
'troying vermin, and removing infection, will be 
{considerably increased.— Domestic Encyclopediu. 
cnpemepae 
CURE FOR THE SCROFULA. 

| A young man in the neighbourhood of Brech- 





parts, and communicated such information as || in, who was many years afflicted in his head 
wished respecting its extent and operations. If) with the scrofula, or king’s evil, to remove 


any private concern in England, or in the world, 
is entitled to the epithet of vastness, this is one. 
It covers about eight acres of ground, and man- 
ufactured last year 340,000 barrels of 36 gallons 
each. The building which contains the vats, & 
the vats themselves, are enormons, The largest 
of the latter contain each 4000 barrels. 
average number of vats is nearly one hundred. 
A steam-engine, of twenty-two horse power, is 
employed in driving the machinery, and about 
two hundred men are employed in the various 
works of the establishment ; while it is supposed 
that the number of persons, dependent upon it 
without, in the sale and transportation of the 
beer, is three or four thousand. The three 
coppers in which the beer is boiled, hold each 
150 barrels. 


Twenty-five gentlemen once dined in one of 


them, after which fifty of the workmen got in 
and regaled themselves. One hundred and nine- 
ty pounds ot beef-steaks were thus @nsumed in 
one day, in this novel kind of dining room. The 
turis in which the beer ferments, hold 1400 bar- 
rels each. The carbonic acid in one of them 
stood about three and a half feet above the liq- 
aor, and poured over the side in a continued 
stream. A candle is instantly extinguished on 
being placed near the outer edge of this recep- 
tacle, and on holding one’s face near it, a sharp 
pungent sensation is felt in the mouth & fauces, 
not unlike that produced by ardent spirits. An 
immersion of a few moments would be sufficient 
to occasion a suspension of voluntary motion. 


One hundred end sixty horses are kept on the 
premises, for the purpose chiefly of transport- 
ing the materials to and from different parts of 


The| 


' which, almost the whole materia medica had 
been tried without any success, was last year 
advised to have his sores bathed with common 
spring water three times a day, or oftener, if 
‘they got dry, and always bind them up with lin- 
|en dipped in the same. By this simple applica- 
tion, which has continued about three months, 
he has obtained at present, and apparently a 
radical cure; the hard schirrous tumours are 
dissolved, and the skin bas nearly gained its nat- 
ural colour. 


To give new rum the flavour of old spirits.— An 
ingenious friend assures me, from his own expe- 
| rience, that if new rum be exposed for a night 
|to asevere frost, and then removed to a heated 
room, and thus alternately for a week of two, it 
will in that short time have acquired a flavour 


equal to fine old spirits. —Parke’s Chem’l Essays. 


To destroy Mice.—Mr. Walton, having ob- 
| served in your useful paper, something like a 
year ago, a recommendation to Farmers to 
|gather wild mint, and strew it amongst their 
| grain as they place it in the barn, | observed 
the caution, and feel authorized to say, that | 
|found great benefit from the experiment. As 
the season is now arrived, when we are gather- 
ing our hard-earned crops, let us take a little 
pains to preserve them from those devouring 
vermin, the mice. A Farmer. 





Cure for Corns.—Mr Cooper, in his Dictiona- 
ry of Surgery, gives the following receipt as in- 
fallible for the cure of Corns :—Take 2 ounces 
‘| of gum ammoniac, 2 ounces of yellow wax, six 


the city. A finer collection of animals employ-|dtachms of verdigris ; melt them together, and 


ed in one concern, | imagine, is no where to be 
seen. 


This is, upon the whole, I believe, the larg- 


est brewery in London. It formerly belonged 


to Thrale, the friend of Dr Johnson, who, as 


spread the composition on a piece of soit leath- 
er or linen; cut away as much of the corn as 
you can with a knife, before you apply the 
plaister, which must be renewed in a fortnight, 
if the corn is not by that time gone. 
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From the Pennsylvania Examincr. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GOOD AND BAD FARMING. 


During the last sammer and fall, my business | 
led me to take several rides through one of the | 
counties in the interior of this state. As much 
for amusement as anything else, | took memo- 
randums of the state of improvement and prog- 


field, nor was it so well worked otherwise. I 
found that $5,50 per acre covered all expenses. 
Thissum multiplied by 25, the number of acres, 


comes to . - - $137 50 
*“ Add rent, taxes, fences, &c. 
at $2 peracre, - - - 50 00 
187 50 





“ Deduct from this sum $93 75, the 
price of 375 bushels, which is the prod- 


ress of agriculture, in different parts of the|yce of the field, at 15 bushels per acre, 


county; and was not a little astonished at the 
superiority of some neighbourhoods over others 
in this respect. It may not be amiss here to 
record one fact that fell under my observation 
in the course of my ride. I found it almost 
uniformly turned out, that in those neighbour- 
hoods where the farms and other improvements 
were in the best order, the greatest number of 
members of the Society for the promotion of 
Agricalture and domestic manufactures were to 
be found. And, on/the pther hand, in those 
neighbourhoods where the farms were in the 
most wretched condition. none were to be found. 
This proves the correctness of an old saying,— 
“the more we really need information, the less 
anxious are we to obtain it.” In tracing the 
operations of the human mind, there is no more 
obvious truth than the above. We here see a 
Society, honourably and hberally patronized by 
the state ; and strange to tell, not one in twenty 
of the very persons, for whose benefit it was 
organized, are disposed to avail themselves of 
its advantages! That this Society has, in no 
inconsiderable degree, met the laudable views 
of the government in chartering it, no disinter- 
ested man that witnessed the difference between 
the first and last exhibition, will for a moment 
deny. But I must leave these speculations, and 
give you some facts which I find entered on my 
memorandums, in hopes that they may be useful, 
by inducing some of my brother farmers to a- 
bandon the slovenly and ruinous method of 
planting large, poor fields without manure.— 
Should these hints lead to an investigation of 
the subject, my object will be fully accomplish- 
ed. Investigation and research is the high road 
to improvement. 


Extract from Memorandums. 


“In township, my attention was ar- 
rested by a small but beautiful field of corn, 
belonging to Mr B. containing only six acres.— 
On a careful examination, I estimated it at sev- 
enty-five bushels peracre. This multiplied by 
six (the number of acres) gives 450 bushels, 
and at 25cents,is - - - $112 50 

* I found on inquiry, by allowing rea- 
sonable wages for breaking up, manur- 
ing, planting, harrowing, hoeing, plough- 
ing, gathering and husking, that eight 
dollars per acre covered all expenses.— 
This, for the field, comes to 48 00 

“ [ estimated the rent, taxes, & repairs 
for fences, at $2 per acre, 12 00 





60 00 
- $52 50 
a 

* During the same week, in another part of 
the county, | noticed a field, belonging to Mr C. 
of a very different description. It contained 25 
acres. and was estimated at 15 bushels per acre ; 
which | afterwards learned was more than it 
actually yielded 





Leaving a clear profit to Mr B. of 


There was no manure on this | 


and at 25 cents per bushel, - - 93 75 





Leaving an actual loss to Me C. of $93 75 


These plain matter of fact calculations place 
in a strong point of view the difference between 
\good and bad farming. Tey show that on every 
acre of corn cultivated by B. he had a clear gain 
of $8 75, whilst on every acre cultivated by C. 
he lost $3 75 cents. To show the real diifer- 
ence, these two sums must be added together, 
and they amount to $12 50! A very consider- 
able addition might justly be made to the above 
difference on account of 19 acres (the difference 
between the two fields) of B.’s land, being in a 
rapid state of improvement, as it was well set 
with clover, whilst C’s land was rapidly getting 
poorer. So far as I was able to judge, the two 
fields wert originally of about the same quality. 
Every other branch of husbandry on the two 
farms was about in proportion to the corn; but 
could not so well be made a matter of plain cal- 
culation.. Does not this in part at least account 
for some families becoming beggars on good 
farms, whilst others, on farms not superior, be- 
come independent and respectable ? The above 
calculations are founded on rea} facts, and that 
they are not extravagant, must appear obvious 
to every practical man who will take the trou- 


ble to examine them. A FARMER. 





From the Buffalo Patriot. 


The following article on the subject of Hemp, has been 
digested, in part, from several approved essays in 
agricultural works, and is combined with the practi- 
cal information of the subscriber. 


HEMP. 


Hemp, a very hardy plant, resists drought 
and severé trost—is easier cultivated, less ex- 


crops, with which this does not interfere in its 
cultivation (except the tobaccocrop). It is sown 
before and gathered after corn, and requires no 
attention when wheat is sown, harvested, or 
threshed. It will grow year after year on the 
same ground, on which, if sufficiently rich, it is 
the surest crop. It is liable to no diseases, and 
injured by no insects. 


The Soil. 


The soil should be deep, clean, dry, rich, and 
mellow. The plant has a tap-root, which des- 
cends to a considerable depth, and therefore the 
soil should be deep, and be thoroughly mellow- 
ed by deep & frequent ploughings. Fall plough- 
ing, and two or three ploughings in the spring, 
together with harrowing, so as to smooth the 
surface (and thereby enable the seed to be sown 
even, and the hemp to spring up equally, and 
be cut close to the roots) are preparatory steps 
to the putting in of the seed. 





hansting, and more profitable than many other | P¥ 





The seed,—when best to be sown.: 


The seed (to the amount of two bushels per 
acre on middling soil, and ‘three on rich ground) 
should be sown as early as possible in the spring, 
after the ground becomes dry and well prepar- 
ed. Early sowing renders the coat heavier and 
stronger, enables the hemp to cover the ground 
early, so as to smother weeds, and before the 
sun becomes powerful, to shade the soil, and 
preserve its moisture. The seed, after being 
cast as even as possible, should be harrowed in 
to as equal a depth as may be, that it may all 
start together ; and a heavy roller should then 
be passed over, or a bush drawn across to smooth 
the surface, in order that the hemp may be cut 
close to the roots. 


Ripening and Harvesting. 


When the hemp becomes tit to be cut, the 
stalks of the blossom or male hemp, turn yellow, 
become a good deal speckled, and drop most of 
their leaves, and if the air isstill, a cloud of dust 
rises from the blossom stalks, and hangs over 
the field. When sown early, it will be fit tocut 
about the first of August. The above appear- 
ances will become indicative ofthe proper time ; 


and then it should be cut without delay, for if 
suffered to stand longer [as about one half of 


the stalks blossom, and the other half bear seed] 
the stalks of the male will wither and blacken, 
and the coat be of but little value ; and the fe- 
male hemp, which has stood to ripen the seed, 
requires a longer time to rot than the male, and 
consequently both would be thereby injured.— 
The best way to get seed, would be to sow some thin- 
ly in a separate patch. The mode of cutting is 
preferable to that of pulling. A man will cut 
half an acre per day, and a quarter, pulled, is 
called a day’s work. By the former practice 
the inconvenience of dust, and the dirt attached 
to the roots will be avoided. Cut hemp will 
be worth ten dollars a ton more than the pulled. 
Knives or hooks for that purpose may be obtain- 
ed for about $1 25 cents each. When cut, spread 
the hemp a day or two to dry it ; then bind it 
and put it up in shocks. 


Wretting [or Rotting]. 


As soon as harvested, in order to prevent the 
rains from discolouring it, proceed as early as 
convenient to wret it, by placing it in clean, 
re water, formed by a stream, spring, or clear 
pond. If rotted soon after cutting, about 5 days 
are generally required for the purpose—You 
will be able to judge by taking out a handful and 
drying it ; and if the stalk of shieves will shake 
out and separate easily from the bark, leaving 
it clean and entire, the process of wretting is 
completed. The bark or lint of hemp is con- 
nected with the stalk by a substance which must 
be either wretted or dissolved before they will 
separate ; produce the separation, and the work 
is accomplished. Experience is the best crite- 
rion. The water in which it is rotted, should 
not run rapidly—as in that case it would wash 
away the coat. You may have three or four 
wagon loads of hemp, to the depth of three or 
four feet, sunk at a time, but it should be com- 
pletely submerged, though not suffered to touch 
the bottom. If separate quantities are put in 
on several successive days, the days and quanti- 
ties should be noted, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which becomes first wretted, and which 
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“should, therefore be first taken up—for if left 

in the water a day or two, too long, the hemp 

will be materially injured. 

Dressing and Securing. 

-  Whenrotted, open and spread it, that it may 

‘ dry soon. The process for breaking and swing- 
ling is the same as that of flax. When it grows 
too long for dressing, (say from 8 to 10 feet) it 
may be cut into equal parts without any inju- 
ry. Be very particular in keeping the long and 
short hemp separate, and not have the seed 
and butt ends put together. Be also careful to 
dress it clean. When dressing it, put twelve 
handfuls in one head, laying them straight the 
length of the hemp. The handfuls must not 
be tied. but bind the heads tight, with a small 
band, about one foot from the butt end. It wili 
then be ready to be put into such sized bales as 

"may be suitable. Some bale it into a box, 
across the bottom of which four ropes are laid 
to tie the hemp when pressed into it. When 
packed it should be perfectly dry, otherwise it 
will rot. 

The following remarks from the Plough 
Boy, on the subject of water rotting in prefer- 
ence to dew rotting, coincide with the opinion 
of experienced cultivators. “If the crop is to 
be dew rotted and got out by hand, its profits 
must be comparatively small, because it cannot 

_ be thus prepared to command the highest price 
in market, or compete in quality with the Rus- 
sia hemp, much less drive it from our markets. 
But if the American hemp planter be prepar- 
ed with proper conveniences to water rot, and 
with proper machinery to dress and prepare it, 
we ought not to doubt, much less to despair of 
ultimately arriving at a perfection in the pro- 
duction and dress of the article to equal, if not 
excel the best samples of Russia hemp.” 
HENRY KIP. 


FIRE-BARS FOR FURNACES, &c. 


“It has lately been found advantageous to 
have fire-bars much narrower than formerly.— 
By this alteration a fire burns more regularly, 
being more equally supplied with atmospheric 
_ air than it would be in fire places with bars 3 
- inches. Half that substance is sufficient for any 
fire place. 

“ Respecting the width between the bars, the 
space which I have found to be the best, is 
half an inch, and this is sufficient for a fire 
place of any dimensions. By casting the bars 
with a shoulder at each end, exactly a quarter 
of an inch thick, it gives the proper opening. 
‘* Such furnaces as are designed for produc- 
_ ing great heat should be furnished with loose 
__ bars ef considerable size, resting upon two or 
_ three strong bearing bars; for all grates, or 

sets of bars cast together and united in one 

‘frame, will warp and twist, and are with great 

difficulty cleared of the scorie or clinkers.— 
Joggle bars, as they are called, or such as fall 
_ into distinct and separate notches are also very 
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— inconvenient. It is seldom advisable to buy 
"ready made fire-bars, but it is more profitable 


_» for the proprietor of a manufactory to have a 


Bs 
Sn 


pattern in wood for each kind of furnace, made 
to his own mind, and to have all the bars of 
that size cast by it. 

“If such bars be fixed on strong and plain 
bearers, they will have room to expand by the 
heat without bending, may be easily moved to 





the right or left to loosen the scoriz, and may | very great saving might be made by using caus- 
be readily drawn out of the fire place at plea- tic potash or soda, in cases where the mild al- 
sure. | kalies are now employed. 

“It is a common opinion that if good fire-} Many instances of these peculiar effects might 
bricks be used in the interior of the fire place, be adduced; but I shall select one from the de- 
and in the flues, anything will do for the exte-|tersive property of the alkalies, that will suffi- 
rior, or for the selid part of the fabric. ‘This ciently elucidate the practice which | am now 
is not strictly true, for I have found it advisable attempting to enforce. 
to have even the external parts composed of| In scouring woollen yarn to free it from the 
the best building bricks that I could procerc;| oil which is combined with it in combing aod 
because close joints and compact work can only spinning, it is no uncommon thing for the work- 
be made with such materials ; and if the work-| men to prepare a large boiler of lie, by dissolv- 
man does not lay close joints, and make the | ing American or Russian pear! ash [or potash] 
whole fabric very compact, he can never be | in water, by means of heat. When this liquor 
certain that the air will not find a passage into| is hot they immerse their brown yarn in it, and 
the fire place through other channels sesides | sean find it sufficiently freed fom the oil and 
the ash-pit. Besides, whenever a furnace is| other filth attached to it. More is then immers- 
taken down to repair a fire place, these bricks | ed, but this takes a longer time to become clear ; 
may be used again and again; whereas com-| and the next parcel longer still; till at length it 
mon place-bricks can never be taken down is so far spent as to have little or no effect upon 
whole, and consequently are useless for a sec-| the yarn, and is therefore suffered to run away 
ond erection. |to make room for a fresh lixiviation, although 

“ The fire-lute which I have employed for! one half the alkali in the former one is not con- 
many years, never having been able to discov-|sumed. Instead of proceeding in this way, let 
er a better, is made thus: Good clay two parts, the workmen mix a quantity of potash with one 
sharp washed sand eight parts, horse dung one fourth of its weight of fresh burnt quick lime, 
part. These materials are to be intimately | [if potash be used, one half its weight of lime 
mixed, then beaten up with a little water, and should be taken] put it into a vat or into an iron 
afterwards the whole is to be thoroughly tem-| pan, and then by the addition of water make a 
pered like mortar, by treading it a considerable | lixivium from it, as described above, and put 
time with the feet. Mr. Watt’s fire-lute is a| only so much of this into the hot-water as is ne- 
good one, but is more expensive. ‘Take, says | cessary to scour that quantity of wool or yarn, 
he, porcelain clay from Cornwall, (not pipe | which is usually cleansed at once. Then let 
clay) pound it, and mix it to the consistence of| him add a few quarts more to the next parcel, 
thick paint, with a solution of borax, in the and proceed in this way till the whole be finish- 
proportion of two ounces of borax to a pint of) ed, and he will find that any given quantity of 
hot water.”—Parkes’ Chemical Essays. work may be done with more expedition, and 

———_ with less than half the alkali that is usually em- 

Interesting to the Agriculturist—lt is fair to ployed. 
presume, from an experience of four years, The lye made in the common mode operates 
that a man can safely make up judgment.—/ very well at first, because a portion of the alka- 
With that experience, I beg leave to make/|lies of commerce is generally in a caustic state ; 
known, and strongly recommend the introducing, | but as soon as this is saturated with the oil of 
and raising the extra large geese of Germany ;| the yarn, the remaining, and often the greater 
I recommend them in preference to all others, | part, having no effect in the way they use it, is 
by their weight, extra quality and quantity of thrown away as useless, and is a total loss to the 
down, and feathers (yielding double ;) they are| manufacturer. Many thousand pounds, I be- 
perfectly white, set much earlier; are more) lieve, are thus lost to the community annually, 
sure of bringing off a brood, and are remarka-| which might be saved by a general knowledge 
ble hardy, will weigh when fatted double that of the simple fact, that alkalies will not combine 
of our common geese. James Sisson, Esq. of | with oleaginous matter, unless they are actually in 
Warren, R. I. who imported the breed, has for a state of causticity. The greater part of our 
sale, some of the full blooded Bremen Geese. American pearl ash is combined with a very 
For direction to his farm, apply for information large portion of carbonic acid, and it will not 
at Horton’s in Providence, or at Cole’s in War-| only form an intimate union with whatever oil 
ren. They will be sent to order to any part of | or grease it comes in contact with, but it will 
the country, at a small expense.—Prov. paper. | render these impurities so completely soluble in 
water, that the whole will be as easily washed 
out from yarn, and diszolved, as if it were su- 


HKxts & Observations gar or salt.— Parkes’ Chemical Essays. 
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Ancient Soap.—T hat the ancient Romans were 
acquainted with the fixed alkalies, or with one 
of them, at least, is evident from a circumstance 

Remarks on the Alkalies, and scouring yarn.— | that occurred in exploring one of the streets of 
The alteration which is produced by the alkalies the ancient Pompeii, which was overwhelmed 
of commerce by the admixture of quick lime, is by an eruptioo of Vesuvius, inthe 79th year of 
so manifest, and is attended with such important | the christian era. On examining the excava- 
consequences, that the circumstance ought never | tions on the spot where this famous city formerly 
to be forgotten by those who are engaged in any | stood, a complete soap-boiler’s shop was discov- 
of the manufactories where large quantities of | ered, with soap in it, which had evidently been 
potash and soda are consumed ; for in some, the | made by the combination of oil and an alkelii— 
quality of the manufactured article is much in-| This soap was still perfect, though it had been 
fluenced by the state of the alkali, and another | manufactured more than 1700 years.—Jbid. 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR. 

Incian Corn. It may not be amiss to begin 
to take into consideration the manner of making 
the most of your crop of Indian corn. There is, 
a mode of harvesting Indian corn, probably new | 
to some of our readers, and we do not know any | 
way by which we can render our husbandmen a | 
more acceptable service than by stating it, to-! 
gether with the reasons and authority on which 
it is founded. 

In a communication by Gen. Hutt, published 
in the Agricultural Repository for January last, 
we have the following remarks : 


‘“‘ The first week in September last, [1823] | 
before there was any frost, and while the corn 
was in the milk, I cut up aboat twenty hills of 
my corn, and the next day bound the stalks with 
the ears on, in small bundles, and stacked them 
in the field, where the stack remained until the 
last of October. It was then carried into the 
barn, and the corn taken from the stalks. The 
corn was perfectly ripe and sound, and the stalks 
sufficiently cured to be packed in the mow. I 
send a few ears, taken from the stalks, without 
selection, for the inspection of your honourable 
board. A belief, that a knowledge of this fact 
may, under some circumstances, be useful to the 
agricultural interest, has induced me to make 
this communication. It is not uncommon to have 
our cornfields injured, and sometimes destroyed, 
by early frosts in the autamn. To guard against 
this calamity must be a desirable object.” 


The same publication contains a letter from 
Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, in which that 
gentleman states, that on the island in Winne- 
piseogee lake, in New Hampshire, it was men- 
tioned to him, by * several good farmers, as a 
common method in that part of the country, to 
cut the corn near to the ground, and put it in 
small stacks near the barn, and place a tempo- 
rary fence round them, by which means my 
sheep would have the range of the whole isl- 
and; I was pleased with the thing, and. it was 
done before the 12th of September, the farmers 





creased value to the grain. 





in the neighbourhood were generally topping 
their corn, therefore it was considerably dry. 

‘| was at the island again about the 20th of 
November, and found the corn in cribs, and in 
very fair order, much superior to mine at Rox- 
bury, which was not harvested till about the 10th 
of November. All the stocks, butts, and leaves 
are excellent fodder, when by our usual mode 
the butts are of very little value. 

“ | think considerable labour is saved by a- 
depting this method, although a little more 
handling in the husking will be required, which 
however, is much more than repaid by the 
quality of the fodder; more particularly as it 
will give twice the (ime to lay down the ground 
with winter grain, or grass seed only. 


This method of securing Indian corn is, we 
believe, well known and has been practised by 
many persons in this vicinity. But we believe 
has not been generally adopted in New England. 

The same mode of harvesting Indian corn is 
recommended in Mr Butler’s Farmer’s Manual, 
aud as it is sometimes well to give * line upon 
line,” in describing agricultural processes, we 
will transcribe Mr Butler’s directions: 








i 





winter grain after your Indian corn, or secure 
your corn against the effects of early frosts, you 
may cut up your corn-hills close to the ground, 
in fair weather with a sharp knife or sickle, 
and lay two rows into one, in small bundles, as 
when you top and secure your stalks ; bind your 
bundles above the ears, and stack the same day 
in small stacks, either upon the borders of your 
field, or upon an adjoining field; you may then 
plough and sew as upon fallow grounds ; secure 
your stacks by doubling down the tops, and 
binding the heads with a pliable stalk ; this will 
exclude thé, rains, which otherwise would dam- 
age your ggfn. ‘This corn will be ripe at the 
usual timeStwithout the least diminution in its 
colour, weight or value: but in the opinion of 
some of the best farmers, (who are in the steady 
practice of this mode from choice) with an in- 
The increased 
quantity and value of your stalks will richly pay 
the expense; you may in this way, bring for- 
ward the sowing of your winter grain, 2, 3, or 
4 weeks, which will again at harvest repay the 
expense of clearing your corn-fields. If you 
house your corn-stacks before you husk your 
corn, the pitching will be heavy, and your bun- 
dies often break, and your places for housing be 
difficult and inconvenient, and often exposed to 
your cattle; therefore, husk your corn on the 
field, and empty yourbaskets into your cart as 
you husk, always remembering to leave the husk 
upon the stalk, by breaking off the cob ; these 
will again repay your expense in feeding. The 
difference in the mode of husking, will at first 
be considerable ; but a little practice will soon 
remove this, and render them equal. It is of 
high importance for every farmer to know every 
mode of culture, that will afford him successful 
advantage in managing his farm, and in this 
point of view, this does not rank as one of the 
least.” 








GEN. LA FAYETTE, 

We should be happy to have it in our power to give 
in detail the many testimonies of affection, reverence 
and gratitude, which have been displayed to welcome 
the ** Nation’s Gust” in his late visit to this city. 
But this auspicious occurrence has already elicited all 
that is vivid in description or eloquent in panegyric.—- 
Any efforts of ours to swell the notes of gratulation, 


/ with which a GREAT NATION hails its worthy Favour- 


ite, The Champion of Freedom, aud The Friend of 
Humanity, would be like attempting to increase the 
vehemence of a tempest: by the waving of a feather.— 
In enceavouring to pourtray the manner in which 
Gew. LA FAYETTE was welcomed, and entertained in 
this Metropolis, our delineation must fall too far short 
of reality to satisfy those who were actors or spectators 
in the splendid scene ; or to give those, who were not 
so fortunate, any adequate idea of the manifestations 
of those feelings which glowed in every bosom, and 
were displayed by every possible appropriate mode of 
utterance—we might as well essay to. illuminate sun- 
beams, or to add splendour to the rainbow. This was 
a case, in which it was impossible to exceed the bounds 
of propriety m any correct modes of making our ex- 
pressions of love and jveneration worthy of their ob- 
ject, and in some degree commensurate to the services 
he has rendered to his adopted country, and to man- 
kind. The aspirations of affection and the shouts of 
applause, could not be alloyed by the b-exth of envy, 
or the whispers of calumny; but every °:ca*t relt the 





“If your hay is short, or you wish to sow | worth, and every ‘ongue expressed the praise of the 


GREAT AND Goop LA FAYETTE, THE CHAMPION oF 
Liserty, THE FRIEND or HuMANITY. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

We understand that Gen. La Fayette has taken 
captive the hearts of no less than ten millions of peo- 
ple in the United States! This remarkable “ surten- 
der,” (compared with which those of Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis were less than nothing) was made without 
any flag of truce or terms of capitulation, or so much 
asa summons from the Victor! Neither the annals of 
warfare, nor the history of nations afford a parallel to 
this matchless but bloodless achievement. What adds 
tenfold interest to the heart-rending intelligence is the 
incredible and undeniable fact, that the captives, 
though they pretend to be the genuine sons and daugh- 
ters of Liberty, embrace their chains with rapture, and 
there is not the shadow of a prospect of their being 
redeemed from their thraldom! Tellit in Paris, pub- 
lish it in the streets of London. 








LEGITIMATE MONARCHY. 

Gen. La Fayette is styled the Champion of Liberty ; 
but surely the man who has contrived to chain and rivet 
the affections of a great nation, must be the most ab. 
lute monarch that ever existed. 





HAIL STORM. 

A letter from an esteemed correspondent, dated 
Bucksport, (Me.) August 26, says, ‘“* More than 1500 
panes of glass were broken in this village alone, on the 
19th inst. by a shower of hail. The crops were also 
much injured, where the hail fell in this town, Frank - 
fort, and Orland. In the houses glazed with the Boston 
crown glass, there were less lights broken, by more 


than one half. 
iss 








= —— 





Phi Beta Kappa.—We understand that the oration 
and poem delivered before this society, will probably 
be both published. It is proper to remark, that Mr. 
Percival, who had accepted the appointment of the 
society, todcliver the anniversary poem, was absent, 
and they were consequently disappointed of that part 
of the entertainment which had been expected from 
him. The Rey. Mr. Ware, after it was rumoured that 
Mr. P. would probably not be here at the celebration, 
prepared a poem, which he offered to deliver on the 
occasion, and his offer was thankfully received by the 
society. ; 


At the dinner of the members of the society, the “ih 


following toasts among others, were given : 
By the president of the day, the hon. Judge Story. 


| Our distinguished friend and guest, Gen. Lafayette. 


He ‘treads his history in a nation’s eyes.” 

By Gen, Lafayette.—The young generations of A- 
merica, let them accept the love, admiration and grati- 
tude of an old friend. 

By his excellency the Governor.—Literature, the 
gem that bedecks our civil institutions. 

By Governor Brooks.—Letters, the Alpha and Omega 
of human excellence—education makes the man. 

By the president.—The orator of the day; a proud 
example of all he teaches. ‘ Insignis spoliis opimis 
ingreditur Marcellus.” 

By Mr. Du Ponceau.—The poet of the day ; who 
has sung so well, what we feel so much. 


By Gen. Sullivan.—Minerva, Apolloand the Muses, || 
who have done themselves so much honor this day in © 


their homage to Mars. 
By the Mayor of Boston.—Genius, whose dreams by 


night, are real visions of glory by day.—[ Alluding to = 


the poem by Mr. Ware.] 


By Mr. George Washington Lafayette.—The happi- F 


ness I feel in being in a free country where great re- 


collections and great examples remind me of the-duty 


of a patriot son. 
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f the eee llection 

, By Mr. Le Vasseur.—To the grateful recollect: 
seams which I shall ever entertain of the free people among 

whom | every day exclaim— 

** A great man’s friendship is a boon from Heaven.” 
taken By Mr. A. H. Everett.—May America grow old, 
* peo- py and Europe young. 
irten- VOLUNTEFRS. 
> and Our absent brother Percival; he has heretofore put 
ithout poems, and to-day a poet to the press. We like his ap- 
much pearance both ways. 
vals of Gambridge—Washington’s head quarters, in "75; the 
llel to héad quarters of his principles, always. 
tadds @ The United States—Though the stars multiply, may 

. they all observe the same law of attraction. 

" the The memory of Washington—The friend of America 
ptives, _-—the friend of America’s friend—the friend of the 
laugh- world. 

e, and This Day,—which commences the era which its 
being orator has anticipated, when genius enjoys opportunity. 
5, pub- _ Gen. La Fayette—He forgot his cares for a nation, 
: now that nation forgets its cares for him. 
By Gen. La Fayette.—The holy alliance of virtue, 
literature, and patriotism, is more than a match for any 
iberty : coalition against the rights of mankind. 
ie In the course of the entertainment, the President said 
id rive! that instead cf a toast, he would read an article of in- 
ost ab. _ telligence which he had been furnished from the Mer- 
- chants’ Hail Books, viz:— 
Arrived the good ship Cadmus, fully freighted with 
_ yoy and gladness to 10,000,000 consignees. 
, dated - Our absent brother Percival, who in construction of 
n 1500 law deserves our highest thanks—gqui facit per alium, 
on the _ facit per se. 
re also » American Poetry—none the worse for Ware. 

Frank- 4 Good Wives—Secundas res ornant, adversis perfugi- 

Boston um ac solatium preebent; delectant donw, non imped- 
j unt forts—pernoctant nobiscum. 

yy more _ Our brother Kirkland—Though a bachelor, he is ve- 
_ ry happy in a large family of legitimate. children. 
A Our good City—Still hearty and well, though it has 

oration had the Quincy these two years. 

robably ~ Harvard Holidays, and College reminiscences—Col- 

hat Mr. legisse juvat. 

t of the <iahagmnnitn 

absent, ” Phi Bela Kappa (N. H.)—On Wednesday 18th inst. 
at part "“{took place the annual commencement at Dartmouth 
ed from "College. After the commencement exercises, a hi hly 
red that =“ sfinished oration was delivered by Sam’! L. Knapp, Esq 
bration, {of Boston, followed by a poem from Nathaniel H. Car- 
ronthe “Jter, F'sq. of N. York. The oration by Mr Knapp was of 
1 by the "Jno ordinary excellence. A profuse and varied richness 

_ spread itself over the whole production, in overflowing 
ety, the ~ and inexhaustible luxuriance. He seemed Apollo, in 
the temple of the muses, with the sacred nine to prompt 
e Story. am and inspire him. ‘There was nothing low, and nothing 
fayette. ptrivial ; the style flowed with the dignity of the senti- 
_/ ment. Che subject was America ; America, as she 
oA was, as she is, and as she will be. The past, the pres- 
+) of A- ent, and the future, all passed in review under his pen, 
ad grati- “The poem, by Mr Carter, deserves a large tribute of 
ppraise for its correctness and classical elegance. New- 

ure, the “buryport Herald. nantajan 
— Tea Trade in Canada.—Neilson’s Quebec Gazette 
1Omega _ estimates the annual consumption of tea in the prov- 
an. Sinces of Canada at 20,000 chests, of which about 

a proud _ 16,000 are smuggled from the United States. A pe- 
i¢ oplnis _ jtition has been recently presented from the said Pro- 

‘inces to the king, praying that it may be lawful for 
sine pet aot ladin Company, or others under their license, 
> > Import tea, and other goods, wares, ‘or merchan- 
Mize, directly from China toCanada. Should this pe- 
e Muses, tition be granted, it would occasion a slight disadvan- 
jis day in | 7ytage to the tea trade in the United States, and at the 
me time an essential advantage to the Provinces of 
reams by anada. As it is an advantage, however, which 
luding to trictly belongs to them, we cannot but wish their pe- 
a tion Complete success. 

ne happi- ‘ Pee 

pon aa ag rag ¢.—Mr. James, an engineer of Birming- 
the-duty 4 en a patent fora steam carriage, for con- 





veyance of persons or goods on high wa i 
ds, without the aid of iron ated ee 





Iturbide executed.—A Mexican paper of the 26th ult. 


has been received at New York, whichgives an account 
of the arrival, arrest, and execution of Iturbide. He 
was shot on the 19th of July, in pursuance of a decree 
f the Congress of the Mexican Territory, of the 28th of 
Aytil last. 


Ferer at Charleston.—On the 19th ult. three new ca- 
ses of yellow fever were officially reported, and one on 
the 20th The weather had been warm, the mercury 
standing on an average over 80, and much rain having 
fallen last week. ‘The accounts are by the Convoy, in 
advance of the mail to the 21st ultimo. 








A letter to the Editors of the National Intelligencer 
informs them of the decease of one of their subscribers 


at Natchitoches, in Louisiana, in these brief but com- | 


prehensive terms :—** Spotswoop MiL1s is dead. He 


was assassinaled in our town a few nights ago.” 








Remarkable Coincidence.—We have been inform- 
ed, that Captain Robert Allyn, (the father of Captain 
Francis Allyn, who commanded the Ship Cadmus 
that brought out General de La Fayette,) was an 
officer of merit in the American Infantry under the 
immediate command of the General, at the siege of 
Yorktown. Balt. Tel. 


Among the general gratulations of welcome to La 
Fayette, there is one of no common interest awaits 
him in his progress to the south. Mr. Custis, of Ar- 
lington, we learn, is causing to be made a Ring, to 
contain some of the hair of the Father of the Country, 
and will present the same to the General when he 
shall visit the Tomb ofthe Great Chief at Mount Ver- 
non, The ring will descend in the family of La Fay- 
ette, a token of the affection which subsisted between 
the Father and Son of American Liberty. It is mak- 
ing at the shop of Mr. G. Gaither, of Washington city, 
will be of plain Gold, bearing simply the inscription of 
Patrie Pater. The hair derives its date from 1790, 
the General being then first President of the United 
States, and slightly shows the frost of time. 











FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
“SS New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all ‘heir Fruil Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
TOLEN from the bar of the subscriber, between the 
30th July and 2d of Angust instant, alot of KEYS, 
13 in number, all but two of which were altered, eith- 
er by filing or cutting. They were found on the stage 
road in Lexington, on Friday, the 9th of July last, 
connected together by a small iron chain with a piece 
of cloth and silk handkerchief aroundthem. The keys 
were of large size, some of them had the appearance of 
being store keys recently used, others were rusty but 
newly altered. They were doubtless collected for 
no good purpose, and may be instruments for doing 
much damage. 
Lincoln, Aug. 6, 1824. STEPHEN PATCH. 


ANTED No’s. 1, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, and 28, of 

the 2d volume of the N. E. Farmer—for which a 
generous price will be given by the proprietor of this 
paper.—Printers who receive the Farmer in exchange 
wil] confer a favor by forwarding the abovementioned 
No’s to this Office. 














76, COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
ONTAINING much more numerous Collections 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 

other Establishment in America, continues steadily to 
increase, and is open for the reception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING. 

It will be constantly in the best possible condition, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu- 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the whole receipts being faithfully 
laid out to increase it.) 

JUST ADDED, 

The celebrated Race Horse Eclipse, 

A beautiful Cosmoramic View of London, 

A large and beautiful live Rattlesnake, 

The Arabian Bottle, made of the stomach of a 
Camel—holds about a barrel—used to carry water 
across the desert. 

The Invalid’s Chair—very ingenious—invented 
by Professor Peck. 

A very large and elegant Sword Fish, upwards 
of 14 feet long, with a sword 4 1-2 feet long. 

(<r The Museum is well lighted, and a Band of 
Music performs every evening. Admittance 25 cente. 














PRICES OF COUNTRY POL UCL, 








riday. | 





























[Revised and corrected every I 
FROM TO 
od C.D. C. 
APPLES, best, new, bbl 2 56} 3 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. |120 
pearl do. - - - = 120 122 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush gu; 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. - - - [bbl. | 12 13 00 
cargo, No 1, pe a Ore lu 
SMe @,- + - « 790} 8 60 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } lb. 11) 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 3 
skimed milk, - - - 3| 4 
FLAX - +--+ + -+-+e - 8} 9 
FLAX SEED - - - = - = I|bueh 82) 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St /bbl.| 6 37) 6 50 
Genessee, - - - 5 75 
Rye, best, - - - 2 62; 275 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - - |bush 52) 54 
Com - - oa a 40 50 
Barley - -- - 
Oats - - oe 30 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib. 12 13 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
LIME, - - - - - cask 85} 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernj¢a}, 75 80 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - =- Jton.| 3 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - bbl. | 17 00 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - - - 12 50) 13 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush} 1 75 
Clover - - - - - 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, 1st sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - - | lb. 7 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . { 10 
- whole - - + - 6 
VEAL, -- - +--+ --- = 4 10 
MUTTON, oe 3 12 
POULSEN, © «<< « « « s} 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 12 15 
lump, -. if 20 
EGGS, - - ---+-+-- 14 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bush 6: 65 
Indian, do.- . - - 5f 60 
POTATOES, new, - - - AC 67 
CIDER, liquor,new- - - bb. 
HAY, according to quality, ton.! 1600 209 00 
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STANZAS 
on the death of an unfortunate young lady. 
Rest thee, injured one, in peace— 
Sorrow now no more shall vex thee, 
Grief and pain for ever cease, 
Mortal cares no more perplex thee. 


Rest thee, injured one, in love— 

By bright angelic forms attended, 

In those bright realms of joy above, 
Where sorrows cease, and pain is ende?. 


There, ** in the bosom of thy God,” 

Eternity’s long years shall find thee ; 

And not a sigh leave thine abode 

Of bliss—to cares thou’st left behind thee. 
Boston, 1824. ——_- MorTiIMER. 


» BYRON'S ANIGMA. 

The following ingenious piay upon the letter A is a 
masterpiece. It has been the rounds of the European 
and American presses, puzzling the learned and per- 
plexing the imgenious. A French gentleman has at 
length discovered the key which unlocks the mystery, 
and which, as before observed, is the letter h. 


*Twas whispered in heaven, twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught softly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth *twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confest ; 
T'was seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder, 
*T will be found in the spheres when riven asunder ; 
It was given to man with his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth aud attends him in death, 
Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 
And though unassuming, with monarchs is crowned ; 
In the heaps of the miser "tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. 

Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home ; 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 

It softens the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 

?T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shades let it rest like an elegant flower ; 

Oh! breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 

















The value of partnership in poetry, or two 
heads better than one.—Most of our readers will 
recollect the story of a student, who having 
written the following lines— 

** The sun’s meridian heat 

Illumines the depths of the sea” — 
went out to catch a new idea. While he was 
absent, a waggish class mate stepped into his 
room and filled up his verse with the following 
addition, 

** The fishes begining to sweat, 

Cry blast it, how hot we shall be. 


Now we think the following anecdote will 
pretty near come to it: 

A gentleman paying a visit one morning last 
week, to a family in Hanover-square, was 
shown into a room, where; on a writing desk, 
was paper, on which a lady had begun to trans- 
scribe a song from the Opera of “ Love in a 
Village :” remarking that she “had left off at 
the end of the two following lines— 

**In love should there meet a fond-pair 
Uututor’d by fashion or art— 
He took up a pen and concluded the verse by 
adding, 
if on earth such a couple there are, 


1 tailefia cart! 





Mania-a-Potu.—The astonishing increase of 
Mania-a-Potu, or of Insanity from Drunkenness, 
calls for the special aitention of physicians, and 
will perhaps demand that of the legislature.— 
In old times a man used to get drunk and sober 
again, and so on till the system was worn out. 
Now, almost every confirmed whiskey dribbler 
ends his life with this dreadful form of disease. 
To account for this on the hypothesis that a 
change has taken place in the constitution of 
the human race, is unphilosophical; and we 
must therefore suppose the liquor that is drank, 
to be of a more deleterious quality than that 
used some twenty or thirty years ago. 

Whether this is owing to a want of care in 
selecting the materials, to some fault in the 
process of distillation, or to a mixture of delet- 
rious drugs in the liquor after it’ is brought to 
market, is a subject that calls for inquiry. 

In the bills of the Board of Health, our rea- 
ders must have observed that every week sev- 
eral cases of death by mania-a-potu are re- 
ported. The cases reported are, however, be- 
lieved to be but a part of those which occur. 
From delicacy, physicians generally give the 
disease a milder name, and thus make it diffi- 
cult to ascertain the whole extent of the mala- 
dy, but the records of our public Institutions, 
the Hospital and Alms House, put it beyond 
doubt that the disease is greatly on the in- 
crease, and while they admonish all to tem- 
perance, call londly on confirmed topers to be 
careful of the quality of their potations. _ The 
second or third attack of the disease, generally 
kills. —Philad. Gaz. 


Musical Anecdote.—Some years ago, a gen- 
tleman in Windsor took the place of the Organ- 
ist, with a view to shew his superiority in exe- 
cution. Among other pieces he was playing one 
of Dr. Blow’s Anthems—and just as he had finish- 
ed the verse part and began the full chorus, the 
organ ceased. On this he called to, Dick the 
bellows-blower, to know what was the matter. 
“ The matter?” says Dick, “1 have played the 
anthem below.” ‘ Aye,” says the other, “ but 
I have not played it above.” ‘“ No matter,” 
quoth Dick, “you might have made more 
haste then; | know how many puffs go to one 
of Dr. Blow’s anthems as well as you do; | 
have not blown the organ so many years for 
nothing.”—English paper. 


One cold winter’s night an honest Hibernian 
having remained out rather late with a drink- 
ing party, could not gain admittance to his 
lodgings. After wandering about some time, 
without'seeing any person, and being nearly 
frozen, be set upa loud cry of “ Fire! Fire! 
Fire! Many persons soon rushed out of their 
houses, demanding ‘‘ Where? Where?” “By 
St. Patrick,” replied Paddy, “Icannot tell, if 
I could, I'd quick be after getting to it, so I 
would faith.” —— 

Sir David Dundas, when Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, and member of the British House of 
Commons, used to express himself in the ac- 
cent of his country. “I say, Mr. Speaker, is 
Lit not in the poor (power) of this House”’ to do 
soand so. *‘ What, says a country gentlemen, 
does the advocate for Scotland mean by tatkin 
of the poor of this House?’ ‘ He means,’ 
said Mr. F. “I suppose, the forty-five Scotch 





members.” 


Thomas Fuller—This celebrated character 
from once hearing a sermon, could repeat it 
verbatim. He undertook in going from Tem- 
ple bar to the farther end of Cheapside to tell 
at his return every sign as it stood in order, on 
both sides of the way, repeating them either 
backwards or forwards, which he performed 
exactly. He was a learned, industrious, lively 
writer, but rather too fond of punning. He was 
a very corpulent man, and once as he was rid- 
ing with a gentleman by the name of Sparrow- 
hawk, he could not resist the opportunity of 
passing a joke upon him.-—-“‘ Pray what is the 
difference,” said he, ** between an owl anda 
Sparrowhawk ?” The other answered this sar- 
castic question as follows :—‘* An owl is fuller 
in the head, fuller in the body, and fuller all 
over.” 









































The teeth of a very talkative lady being 
loose, she asked Signor Raspini, a celebrated 
Dentist, what was the cause—he answered, it 
did proceed from de violent shocks her lady- 
ship did give them wid her tongue. 


A very silly young man who knew a scrapor 
two of French, and was excessively vain of his 
accomplishment, accosted a gentleman in the 
street with * Quelle heure est il?” (i. e. What 
is it o’clock ?) ‘The gentleman replied in Latin. 
“ Nescio.” (i. e. I know not.) ‘ Bless me,” 
said the other, “I did not think it had been so 
late.” 


























(tr Subscribers to the Farmer, are informed 
that they can have their volumes bound on reasonc- 
ble terms by leaving them at this Office. 









Kr O. 51 of the 2d volume of the New England “74 
Kr Farmer is much wanted to complete files ;— © — 
for which a generous price will be given. Printers who > 
exchange with us, will confer a great favc.r by re- 
turning their copies of that number. Sept. 4. 


LANDS FOR SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE subscriber offers for sale in small lots to actuai 
settlers, or in larger tracts to others, the following | 
lands in the State of Penneylvania, belonging to the 
estate of the late Wm. Bingham, viz: (wo hundred 
and fifty thousand acres in the counties of Bradford 
and Tioga, at from éhree dollars, to two dollars fifty 
cenis per acre, according to situation; and fire hun- 
dred thousand acres in the counties of Potter, McKean, 
Venango, Armstrong, Jefferson and Lycoming, at (10 | 
dollars per acre. ‘The terms are ten years for pay-_ 
ments, three of them without interest. The land is 
generally of a good quality, well watered, intersectcd | 
by important roads, and ina healthy situation. For 
further particulars application may be made to agent: | 
in the different counties, or to é 
ROBERT H. ROSE, 
Silrer Lake, Pennsylvania. 


TO PRINTERS. 


OR.-sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usual © 
prices. ‘ 
































































July 24. 






































TERMS OF THE FARMER. 2 
(<> Published every Saturday, at TarEE Do.vars | 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 5 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing | 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Crents. 
i> No paper will be discontinued (unless at the | 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 

















JOB PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 








terms at this Office. 





